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duty  of  moulding   their   own   constitutions,   of
regulating foreign affairs, of controlling  external
trade, and, strangest of all, of settling the vacant
land included in their limits.    In the light of after
events any child can see what was hidden at the
time from so wise a statesman as Durham.    With
one  momentous  exception,   control  of   all   these
matters  has  since  been   assumed   by  Dominion
governments;  and will any one now dare to say
that the people of the Dominions can long con-
tinue to leave the last and greatest of all public
interests to be settled for them by a government
responsible only to the people of the British Isles ?
Responsibility for the issues of peace and war they
have left untouched, because they could not settle
it without calling in question and  deciding once
for all their own status as citizens.    We can see
now, as Durham could not, that the principle he
inaugurated meant that no permanent limits could
be set to the duty placed on these younger com-
munities of deciding their own future and fate for
themselves.    Henceforward the Imperial Govern-
ment was simply to abstain from forcing decisions,
and leave those decisions to be taken by colonial
electorates.    The principle was one which imposed
on those electorates a responsibility in one respect
heavier than the English themselves had assumed
in acquiring a final control of their own affairs.
An Englishman's citizenship was not in question,
and never could be.    There was no other citizen-
ship but that of Great Britain for him to assume.
But the future citizenship of the colonists was an
open question.    Turgot had compared colonies to
fruit which, when they are ripe, must fall from the